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My 


Handbooks 


Does your publication staff issue a 


handbook? 


Many requests have come to the 
C. S. P. A. concerning this type of 
publication. 


We are interested in all types of 
school publications and we do not pro- 
pose to neglect this one. 


Our membership consists largely of 
newspapers and magazines and we sug- 
gest that the staffs of these publica- 
tions send us a cony of their handbook 
provided they edit it. 


These will be kept on file in the 
C. S. P. A. office for reference and 


future use of the members if they wish 
to consult them. 


Mail your handbooks to 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 


The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 
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‘Ohe Editor Looks "Em Over 


Newspapers 


CURRENT events contest, a new feature, was 
added to the program of the seventh annual 
convention and publication contest of the 

Southern Interscholastic Press Association which was held 
at Lexington, Virginia, October 23 and 24. 
* * x 


Alert to the opportunities of distinguished visitors in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, ‘The Pinion” sent a staff member to in- 
terview their Majesties, the King and Queen of Siam. The 
only remarks that the reporter secured from the King were 
“No! No!” However, the secretary was more affable and 
permitted a picture to be snapped of their Majesties, which 
naturally was front-page material. 

oe 2 


That high school journalistic work leads to professional 
openings and contacts is again proven by three graduates of 
the Arsenal Technical Schools of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
These former staff members of “The Arsenal Cannon” have 
had book reviews, poems, and stories accepted by two In- 
dianapolis papers and two magazines, “Prairie Schooner” 
and “Magazine World.” 


cs 


Last April, “The Commercial News” of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, released a small four-column four-page sheet for 
the New Haven Progress Ex- 
position. The paper meas- 
ured 614 by 714. 

xk * x 

Here’s another tip for a 
professional opening through 
school publication work. Out 
in Denver, Colorado, in the 
“Rocky Mountain News” ev- 
ery Sunday there appears a 
department, Junior News, 
which is written by, for and 
about the pupils in the schools. 
The managing editor of this 
department, a journalism stu- 
dent, has an opportunity to 
“learn the ropes” about pro- 


fessional dailies. 
* ok Ok 


answer or advice. 
you make it, readers. 


last year. 


paper?” 


Don’t forget your famous 
alumnae! The “Arthur Hill 
News,” Saginaw, Michigan, 
printed a front-page feature 
last March, an interview with 


the Governor of Michigan’s wife, an alumna of the school. 
* * x 


Columbia University, 
“Queries Corner.” 


The “Teachers’ College News,” Charleston, Illinois, 
broadcasts a weekly program every Monday morning from 
10 to 11 from station WDZ. An editor, Wayne Sanders, is 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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DO YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS? 


STARTING in the next issue, “The Review” will carry 
a monthly feature for the benefit of its subscribers 
and readers, entitled “The Queries Corner.” 


Here will be an opportunity for any adviser or staff 
member to submit his or her troublesome questions for 
This feature will be as valuable as 
Its initiation was prompted by 
the inquiries that came to the office of the Association 


This year the first inquiry was, “How can I keep 
the news from getting stale in a fortnight news- 


In making replies to this inquiry or in asking ques- 
tions, please address your correspondence to The Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 406 John Jay Hall, 
New York City, 





Magazines 


ARRYING thirty-six pages, “The Gallatin High 
News” for June, 1931, featured the graduating class 
and the year’s work. The dimensions of this Maga- 

zine Number were 814 by 1114. With added financial sup- 
port both from the senior class and the advertisers, this 
seemed a happy substitute for a yearbook. 


+ * 


In May, “The Perryscope,” Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, re- 
leased “The Modern Mariner” edition. The theme is well 
carried out in the illustrations and department heads, most 
of which are cut from linoleum blocks. Even in “The Jun- 
ior Section” do you find the theme illustrated. Incidentally, 
this particular section was established in 1927 and has a com- 
plete staff of its own. This was necessitated by the junior 
high section, a part of the Perry High School. 


* * x 


“Maryland in Review” was a special feature section of the 
April, 1931, Mystery Number of “The Eastern Echo,” Bal- 
timore, Maryland. Among some of the features we noted 
stories about “The Circumstances Attending the Writing of 
Our National Anthem,” “Footlights—A Charming Story of 
Old Maryland and a Girl’s Success,” “Taverns of Mary- 
land,” and “The Habits and Customs of the Susquehannock 


Indians.” 
* ok x 


Witness the Alumni Issue 
of “The Penn Charter Maga- 
zine,” Philadelphia! Among 
its authors for this issue were 
included the names of Dr. 
Josiah H. Penniman, Dr. W. 
W. Comfort, and W. W. Ro- 
per, Princeton’s former foot- 
ball mentor, and many others 
who are intimate with the 
school’s past history. One 
specific interest and curiosity- 
provoking feature was a list of 
twenty questions “boxed” 
which refer to the story con- 
tent. The answers were to be 
found on a certain page. Upon 
turning to that page, one read 
that the answers were included 
in stories on different pages, 
which were there listed. 

x * x 

Three different ventures 
into the field of creative writing last year are worthy of men- 
tion here. They are “Bluets,” Biltmore Junior College, 
Asheville, North Carolina, “Pencilings,” East High School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and “Buds O’ Blue,” Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, High School. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Faculty Advisers’ Page 





“Qe Attend Conventions 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL 


OW that staffs are fairly well organized, now that 
cub reporters have learned to use only one side of 
the paper, and now that advisers are busy direct- 

ing the youthful enthusiams of well-intentioned editors, the 
open season for press meetings is upon us in full blast, city, 
county, regional, state, national. 

For some of our boys and girls, and, indeed, for some few 
advisers, going to press meetings will be a new adventure. 
Unless they are trained in the art of asking questions and 
taking notes, much of the value of the meetings may be 
lost. Quite often, too, the programs are planned in such a 
way that not all interests present at the meetings are ade- 
quately represented. If there are present a number of per- 
sons who are primarily interested in magazines, and there 
are no magazine topics on the program, those persons will 
go away with an impression that the meeting had nothing 
for them. 

It therefore behooves program planners to canvass the 
situation thoroughly and make an earnest attempt to serve 
the needs of those who have given up their time, and, in 
some instances, their money to attend. 

Experience has shown that boys and girls are interested 
in professional journalists as speakers who can tell “thrillers” 
they have encountered or who can tell them how to “break 
into the game” after they are out of school. On the other 
hand, many professional journalists are totally unfamiliar 
with the field of school publications, as schoolboys and 
schoolgirls need to have it discussed. It is the rare profes- 
sional newspaper man who can give definite, concrete advice 
on how to run a high school newspaper or magazine. The 
problems of the two types of publication are quite different. 
Unless program planners are extremely careful, the profes- 
sional newspaper speaker is likely to fall short of expecta- 
tions. Every now and then, of course, here, as in everything 
else, the brilliant exception proves the pleasant exception to 
the rule. 


ANOTHER point to be carefully observed in program 
planning is a rigid economy of time. High school girls 
and boys do not want to be told how good they are, or how 
wonderful is the work they are doing—they want to carry 
away with them something that can be definitely and specifi- 
cally applied to their own local high school publication. 

Unfortunate is that person in charge of a meeting who 
has to sit by while a speaker rambles on and on in banal 
generalities, when there are so many things to be discussed 
in so short a time. 

Several instances have occurred in which a speaker was 
engaged for a certain date, only to be told at the last minute 
that the meeting has been postponed. This is an almost 
unforgivable discourtesy. Those in charge of meetings 
should be absolutely sure that the meeting will take place 
as scheduled. 

Good speakers cost money and deserve the slight pay 
they get. Press meetings will do well to get away from 
the habit of grubbing around for “charity” speakers, who 
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are forced to give up their time and effort to prepare and 
deliver their material. This can be taken care of by a slight 
assessment, levied either against the individuals or the pub- 
lications attending. 

Along that line, any expenses should be kept as low as 
possible, so that as many persons as possible may get the 
benefits of attendance at the group meeting. 


S° much for the “hosts”; now for the “guests.” 

The writer has conducted several “clinics” or “question 
and answer”’ sessions at various press meetings. Strange to 
say, practically all the questions that are asked have to do 
with the appearance of the sheet and not with the content. 
“How can we improve the makeup of our page?” “Is our 
headline type too large?” “Should the editorial page be 
two columns wide or only one and one-half columns wide?” 
Such questions form the bulk of those asked at these 
sessions. 

The sad part of all this is that these matters are taken 
care of in great detail and usually with several illustrations 
in almost any reputable journalism book. Why take up 
good time with questions that can be authoritatively settled 
in staff meetings after consultation with several good books? 
Sometimes these things are a mere matter of taste, although 
there are a number of practices that have become so gen- 
erally recognized that they are almost axiomatic. 

It is disheartening to stand in front of a group and notice 
the totally blank look that comes over otherwise bright faces 
when mention is made of “headline schedule,” or when some 
reference is made to such commonplace terms as “points”, 
“ems”, “ears”, and the like. Terms like these are the very 
A B C’s of publication work and are explained in countless 
places. Yet, valuable time is taken up to explain these very 
elementary matters. 

Why not have your staff familiar with these fundamentals 
before they attend press meetings? Your speakers would 
be grateful, 


There are ever so many topics that are debatable or on 
which there are novel ideas that are in practical, effective, 
everyday use. The field of school publications is so new 
in its present implications that there are always new ideas 
abroad. That adviser and staff are wise who can learn to 
ask questions on how the other fellow does certain phases 
of the job, and not take up too much time when telling 
how “we” do it in “our” school. 


If you want to tell how you did a certain good piece of 
work or how your overcame a certain adverse condition, 
why not write it for the rest of us to read in the pages of 


“The Review?” No one should be so overwhelmingly 
modest as to hide a good idea from others who can make 
good use of it. 


ERE are a few topics that might well be considered on 
a page like this. Any and all advisers are invited to 
submit manuscripts on these topics or any others that might 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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A School and County Newspaper 


By RACHEL FAY KIRKPATRICK, Adviser 


EAVERHEAD is the _ oldest 

county high school in the state 

of Montana; in that, it is an ex- 
ception, but in other respects, it is—or 
has been—no exception; for instance, 
in finding it difficult to finance its 
school paper, “The Beaver,” a weekly, 
four-column, four-page paper. 

The matter of making both ends 
meet had always been an unsolved 
problem. Thus it was that when the 
manager of one of the local papers, 
“The Tribune,” called on me and said 
without preamble, “I know an easy way 
to finance ‘The Beaver,’ and at the 
same time make money for it,” I was 
an eager listener, although, I admit, a 
skeptical one. 

His plan, briefly, was this: To put 
“The Beaver” into every home in the 
county every week. Quite an under- 
taking when one realizes that Beaver- 
head is one of the largest counties in 
the United States, and that many of 
its homes can be reached in the winter 
only by skii and sled. We were hav- 
ing difficulty in paying for 350 copies; 
how could we pay for 1500? He pro- 


posed to do this by selling eighty inches 


of ads—at thirty-five cents an inch; the 
printer to be paid seventy-five per cent 
of the advertising collection, and “The 
Beaver” to keep the remaining twenty- 
five per cent. 


in return for the payment of sev- 
enty-five per cent of the collections, 
each week “The Tribune” would print 
1500 copies of “The Beaver,” 350 of 
these to be sent to the high school for 
distribution and exchanges, and the 
rest to be distributed by carrier to the 
business houses and the homes in Dil- 
lon, the county-seat, and to be sent to 
the rest of the county. 


The business staff was to get the 
“ads” and to collect for them each 
four issues. This plan with a few ex- 
ceptions was adopted and used success- 
fully. 

It was found that eighty inches of 
ads in our four-column paper was too 
much; so we cut that amount to sixty- 
eight, and increased, accordingly, the 
per cent to the printer to ninety. 


THIs does make money for the pa- 

per as “The Tribune” promised. 
We actually had enough to frame our 
national charter, to buy some needed 
supplies, to “dress up” our staff room 
a little, to put “cuts” almost every week 
into the paper and to send delegates 
and the sponsor to the state high school 
news meet at Missoula. 
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Very Few 
Made Saints 
Out of Saturday 


VOLUME xX, 


DILLON, MONTANA, ° 


Remember 
the Art Exhibit 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1931 NUMBER 13. 


Central, Anaconda, Lima Lose to Beaverhead 


Beanettes Lose 
To Beaverettes 
Saturday 36-10 


Payers Stars in Beaverettes’ 
Second Basketball Game 
of Season, 


Principal W. W. Wahl is _spon- 
soring the Colonial Art exhibit at 
the training school this week. The 
money raised will be used to buy 
pictures for the high school. 

This exhibit consists of about one 
hundred fifty reproductions of some 
of the finest paintings. These in- 
clude cellotypes, by the world’s 
greatest art masters Any of the 
pictures may be purchased from the 
person in charge of the exhibit. 

The exhibit room will be open 
from one to nine p. m, January 12, 
13, 14, 15, and 16; ten cents admis- 
sion for students, and twenty-five 
cents for adults will be charged. It 
is hoped that enough money will be 
made to buy at least two good pic- 
tures for the school. 


Jean 


Lima Beanettes were defeated by 
the Beaverettes for the second time 
this season with a score of 36-10, 
Saturday night. The game was slow 
at first. This. was the Beaverettes’ 
second game of the season. 

Jean Bayers, "34, started the game 
and was high point player, making 
19 of the 36 points. All of the sub- 
situtes were put in during the last 
quarter. Coach Bierrum says the 
guards played exceptionally well but 
the forwards could have done better. 

The lineup: FE." Kenison, B. Bay- 
ers, J. Bayers, E. Anderson, R. M. 
Pedrotti, D. Talent. 

Substitutes Wentworth, Severt- 
son, Osborne, Bayers, Hignight, 
Curnutt, Winters, Banning, Hughes. 


CALENDAR 
Art Exhibit 
Senior program 
Beavers play Twin Bridges 
there, Jan. 
School, all day Jan 
Beaverettes play Whitehall, 
here 
Beavers play Lima, here 
Semester exams Jan. 
Beavers play Sheridan, there 
Beaverettes play Whitehall, 
there, 
Beavers play 
(tentative) 
Beavers play Anaconda, here Feb. 
Reavers play Sheridan, here, Feb. 
Beavers play Butte Central, 
there, 
Probable dates 
| ment, Butte, 
School closes 


Jan. 12-17 
Jan. 


Rooter Club Will 
Give Dance Jan. 17 


Rooter club met Tuesday to com- 
plete plans for a dance to be held 
January 17 in the gym. Admission 
is to be fifty cents for the boys. 
The purpose of this dance is to 
raise money for a megaphone. Any 
remaining funds will be given to the 
student association. 

At this meeting it was suggested 
that the Rooter club sponsor a yell 
contest. A main prize is to be 
given to the class with the most] 
yells, according to «quantity and! 
quality. An individual prize is also 
to be given to the person submitting 
the best individual yell | 

A dance committee of Marian|| were unanimously reelected —yes- 
Wahl, Joe Roe, and Ebba Anderson!|| terday to their respective offices 
was also appointed. as Association president anid sec- 

Wednesday, the Rooter club met in retary. Ebba Anderson and Vern 
the commercial room for the discus-|} Kerr were nominated for the 
sion of selling tickets for the bas- |] ‘ite Presidency. Voting will take 
ketball season to the town people || Place this week. 
and students in order to raise money 
for the association. It was decided 
to divide the town into sections and 
assign each section to a group of 
students, 

Thursday, a meeting of the club 
was held for the purpose of giving 
out the tickets and assigning the 
districts. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING WILL GIVE 
DR VATES NEXT WEEK 
Regular debates will be held on 
January 19, 20, and 21, as conclusion 
to the debate division in the public 
speaking course. Any one interested 

may visit the class. 

Mivs Eastman’s freshman classes 
have been making a study of lyrics. 
They have studied enouzh to amply 
supplement the text with lyrics of 
their own choosing. Also, they are 
making their first attempt at writ- 
ing original lyrics. 


Jan. § 


Butte, here, . Feb 


Feb. 
for district tourna 
Feb, 26, 27, 28 
May 29 





STARR AND BERRY ARE 
REELECTED 
Stanley Starr and Aileen Berry 


SOCIOLOGY CLASS VISITS 
BOULDER 

Mr. Bierrum’s sociology class vis- 
ited the state institution for deaf, 
feeble minded, and blind at Boulder 
and the state orphan’s home at 
Twin Bridges today. 

The class left at 8:30 and are to 
return late this afternoon. They 
made the journey in Mr. Bierrum’s 
ear and cars furnished by the class 
members. 


OPERETTA TO BE GIVEN 


Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs will 
present an operetta, “The Span- 
ish Sweetheart.” The date has 
not yet been decided upon. ‘Both 
of the glee clubs will have mem- 
bers in this selection. 


School Sponsoring Colonial Art 
Exhibit at Training School This Week Fast Game With 


Beaver Boys Win 


Anaconda 27-21 


Kerr Leads Last Minute Rally to 


‘Beavers Win From. 
| Butte Central High Take Game From Silver and 


| ¢ Blue With One-Arm Shot. 
| s - 

22 19 in Fast Game Beavers won their third game of 
the season at Anaconda, Saturday, 
by coming from behind in the last 
quarter. Kerr made four thrilling 
field goals with one-arm passes over 
his head while tearing down the 
sidelines to put the Beavers in the 
lead. At the half the Beavers led 
by 14-8 and Anaconda led at the 
beginning of the last quarter with a 
20-11 score. Boone kept up his rep- 
utation for unmatched skill on the 
defense. Bates and Boone did out- 
standing work, 

The lineup: Kerr, 
Stephens, Boone, 
son. 


Iteavers Hold Score From First: 
Scoring Tied in Fourth, and 
12-5 at Half, 


| Beavers took the long end of a 
22-19 score in a nip-and-tuck bas- 
ketball game from the fast Butte 
Central squad in the most exciting 
struggle so far this year. This is 
the third consecutive year that the 
outcome has been doubtful until the 
end. 

The Beavers took the lead at the 
beginning and held it throughout by 
a narrow margin, although the score 
was tied in the fourth quarter at 
15-all. The game was fast, with 
both teams fighting desperately for 
the lead. Maroons had a strong de- 
fense to break through, but the 
battling wizards of Beaverhead 
played through it. 

Bates and the Beaver midget, 

(continued on page three) 


Literary Committee 
Makes Resolutions 


Literary committee met Wednes- 
day to discuss the programs that are 
to be presented before the assembly 
in the future. The following con- 
clusions were arrived at: 

1, There shall be one educational 
feature on each pregram. 

2. Try to put different students 
in these programs in order that the 
students will have the training and 
the activity points. 

3. Use largest number of stu- 
dents possible without making their 
training too strenuous on the spon- 
sor. 

4. Jazz and dances not to make 
|up all of the program—vary by use 
jof readings, speeches, dialogues, etc. 

5. Costumes and actions to be in 
accordance with good taste. It is 
better to err on the side of good 
taste than to be vulgar. 

6. Sponsor is responsible for pro- 
gram. 

7. Mr. Gregory requests a mu- 
sical number on each program to 
give his pupils the training. 


Stahl, 
English, 


Bates, 
Thomp- 


Senior Class Will 
Present Program 
To Include Farce 


Edith Hughes, Margaret Jordan, 
Myrl Hansen, Bill Ballard, Edward 
Simons, John Christiansen and Wil- 
ber Squires compose the cast for the 
one-act farce to be presented as the 
main feature of the senior class as- 
sembly program Friday. The other 
acts will be music and a program by 
a member of the public speaking 
class. The program committee is 
composed of Helen Ida*Best, chair- 
man, Mary Pickolick, Elmer Devaney, 
Ernest Nygren and Vern Kerr. 


Spanish II Class 
Begins “Maria” 


Spanish II class is taking up the 
study of “Maria,” a Spanish-Amer- 
ican novel, by Jorge Isaacs. 

Last book reports for this semes- 
ter in Miss Grace’s English III 
classes were given last Monday. 

Mr. Williams and the Ag club 
boys went to the Bill Tash ranch on 
the Grasshopper Thursday. The 
purpose of the trip was to judge 
the beef cattle, and to see the meth- 
ods used in handling the feeding of 
Mr. Tash’s herd. 

Mrs. Willis’ snow-card class have 
been making posters announcing the 
Art exhibit this week. 

Students who are low in their 
work in Mrs. Willis’ classes are be- 
ing required to hand in written work 
every day until their grades are 
raised. 

Public speaking class gave short 
programs last week. They dealt 
with agriculture and prohibition. 





RAINBOW WILL INITIATE 

Rainbow girls will hold a 

meeting tomorrow evening. Five 
girls will be initiated into the 
order, following which the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing 
term will take place. Refresh- 
ments will be served at the close 
of the meeting. 

Miss Irma Gill, home economics 
instructor here last year, is suffer- 
ing from a fractured ankle. Miss 
Gill is teaching in Willcox, Arizona. 


Harold Price, 28, who formerly at- 
tended Oregon State college has en- 
rolled in the Normal. 


Fron: page of “The Beaver,” a high school paper with a county-wide circulation 


Another point—and one which may 
well be stressed—this is a county high 
school, and until recently the only high 
school in the county; it is supported 
by county taxes; “The Beaver,” then, 
is an official organ of a county insti- 
tution, and shows quite definitely to the 
taxpayer, through its columns, in how 
many ways his money is being spent. 

One would suppose that a disadvan- 
tage—a big one—would be that the 
subscription sales would decrease. On 
the contrary, whatever the cause, there 


are forty-three more subscriptions this 
year than last. And with this fact was 
removed the greatest objection. 

It is hoped that this plan is helping 
to build such strong bonds of loyalties 
to the school that when the time comes 
for new buildings and added equip- 
ment, that these will be secured with- 
out too much trouble. 

The increased enrollment this fall, is 
due, in part at least, to the fact that 
“The Beaver” was a weekly visitor in 
the homes of the county all last year. 


Three 





Poetry in Petersburg (V.a.) High School 


N editing the “Page of Poetry” 

this month, I have used only 

those poems which have ap- 
peared in the issues of “The Missile” 
of Petersburg, Virginia, High School 
for the school year 1930-31, since the 
first issue of the fall term has not yet 
gone to press. I have endeavored, in 
selecting the poems, to present a cross 
section of the students’ work in poetry. 

In Petersburg High, a definite place 
in the curriculum is made for versifi- 
cation. This course includes all the 
principal forms of lyrics, the old 
French forms, the sonnet, free verse, 
and short poems such as the limerick 
and the cinquain. 

The writing of lyrics takes, perhaps, 
a larger part in the study of the writ- 
ing of poetry than any of the other 
forms. Usually the course begins with 
the construction of simple lyric poems 
for practice in the use of all the poeti- 
cal devices and to accustom the pupil 
to using verse forms. 

The old French forms are used 
chiefly in order to supply to the pupil 
practice in the mechanics of versifica- 
tion. 

The sonnet has a rather large place 
in the course, larger, perhaps, than free 
verse, although both of these forms are 
made use of extensively. 

The short poems, limericks and cin- 
quains, receive less attention, natur- 
ally, than do the other forms and do 
not play a very large part in the course. 

The course is not intended to be ex- 
tremely comprehensive. It is intended 
merely to acquaint the student with the 
best known forms of poetry, to furnish 
him the opportunity of expression in 
these forms, and to instill in him a 
greater love and appreciation for 
poetry.— Claiborne S. Jones, Editor, 
“The Missile.” 


Beauty 

Some people grumble about their cruel 
fate; 

To me this life is just one long grand 
song; 

I can’t be left on this old earth too 
long. 

Those who are never satisfied I hate; 

I pity those who seem inclined to wait, 

Not seeing the sun for the clouds. 
They go along, 

Fretting and frowning and then find 
out they’re wrong; 

But this they all find out when it’s too 
late. 

They lost the song of the bird, the blue 
of the sea, 

The rustle of the wind among the 
trees. 


Four 


They nearly always appear to be out 
of tune 
With the joy of the rest of the world, 
it seems to me, 
Even when the flowers and the buzzing 
bees 
Are bringing reports of the nearing 
beauty of June. 
Frances Jones 
x ok Ox 
Convention 


Give me the freedom of a bird. Give 
me 

The loftiness, the fickleness of clouds 

To revel in my madness out of 
crowds— 

The freedom of a stream. 
free! 

There must be happiness that’s real. 
To be 

As innocent as violets! No shrouds 

Of knowledge make me common with 
the crowds. 

To freedom from convention let me 
flee! 

But only few of us are strong and bold 

To brave the scorn of other cowards 
too. 

We must surrender all without a fight 

To false material desires which hold 

Us bound with bonds of iron and steel. 
Oh do 

Give me a chance to give my spirit 


flight! 


Let me be 


Annie Lee Barner 


a 


Mountain Breeze 


I am the breeze from the mountain, 
I softly blow o’er the hills; 

My joy is to whine, 

Through the lumbering pine, 
Down the valleys and over the rills. 


I fan the cheek of the plowman; 
I ripple the streamlets that flow; 
I make children play, 

Make them laugh and be gay, 


And sing songs to those full of woe. 


I pick up the leaves of autumn, 
And scatter them far and wide; 
Then the silvery snow, 


And the sleet that I blow, 
Keep the children shut inside. 


Oft in the darkness of midnight, 

My low, howling voice you may hear. 
Don’t you hear it now? Hark! 

Like a ghost in the dark, 


At first away off, then so near. 


I sail the ships in the heavens; 
I build mighty castles on high, 
Crowned with beauty so fair, 


That I often despair, 


To look down on the earth—and sigh. 
Martin Williams 
* ok Ok 
A Protest 
The sea is cruel, at times 
So needlessly, 
That I wonder if it yields freely 
To the drawing sun 
The droplets without which 
The world would perish. 
Or is the ceaseless surge of its tides 
An unheeded protest? 
Marguerite Blue 


* * * 


A Pond at Sunset 

The sun is getting dim, 

And slowly falls; 

The frog that slept all day 

On the bank crawls; 

The twittering of the birds has ceased 
to sound, 

As utter peace and silence reign all 
round. 


The fading summer breeze 

Has breathed its last; 

The setting sun turns red 

And then sinks fast; 

The brightly colored sky then turns to 
gray, 

And creatures of the night begin to 
play. 


The evening star appears 
And twinkles bright; 
The whip-poor-will’s weird call 
Foretells the night; 
The little lapping ripples die away; 
This placid pond sleeps till another 
day. 
Garland Roper 
a 
Imagination 
Thou, most welcome guest, 
For once be ready to rest; 
From fair and flooded lands of laugh- 
ter bent, 
Usurp my generous mind to thy con- 
tent. 


I would with Fancy roam 

With Jollity to her home, 

To wander, delightfully dreaming at 
my leisure 

Of airy nothings 
pleasure. 


and 


unreproved 


Dreams are but interludes— 
The finger of Fancy intrudes 
To turn the pages of the Book of Life, 
Relieving the dullness—renewing 
strength for the strife. 
Dorothy Baxter 
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How We Boom Advertising 


VERY year the “Sign Post,” pul- 
lished by the pupils of the Con- 
way-Broun School at Tulsa, Okla., 

conducts a campaign for advertising 
in the form of a contest which lasts 
for about two weeks beginning with the 
second month of the school session. 
These contests vary from year to year, 
but the whole student body of the high 
school department contributes its ef- 
forts towards soliciting ads. This group 
averages about fifty in number and con- 
stitutes about a third of the total en- 
rollment of the school. 

There is only the one effort made 
during the year for advertising, and the 
ads secured appear in all four issues 
of the magazine. It takes about a thou- 
sand dollars to publish the magazine 
and the pupils have been fortunate in 
securing that amount each year since 
the publicacion of the “Sign Post” was 
first undertaken. 

Until this year, the competition has 
been carried on between the classes, 
but as all other activities of the school 
divide themselves according to the 


Boomer-Sooner athletic teams, it was 
decided that the contest for soliciting 


advertisements should also be between 
the Boomers and the Sooners. 

It might be well right here to give 
an explanation of the significance of 
our names of Boomers and Sooners, 
but to do that we shall have to go back 
about forty years into the annals of 
Oklahoma, which is really very far 
back, as Oklahoma measures its his- 


Boomers—the winning team in the advertising campaign of the “Sign Post.” 
the “weaker sisters” are pretty strong at the advertising soliciting game. 


By ANNA GANTT, Business Adviser 


A sign of wealth—in 
oil and advertising 


tory. Earlier than that the government 
decided that there was no way to settle 
the troubles constantly arising between 
the Indians and the Southern states 
where they were living, and that it 
should move the Indians to a new land 
which was to be forever theirs, and 
where they might continue to carry on 
their tribal government. 

It was not long, however, until the 
cattlemen of the neighboring states 
found the grazing lands of the Indian 
territory so attractive, that they began 
to enter with their herds. This brought 
on a desire on the part of other settlers 
to enter, not just for grazing, but for 
permanent settlement and an organiza- 
tion of the Boomers was formed for 
the purpose of persuading Congress to 


a hard time resisting the sales talk of this bevy. 
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open Oklahoma to white settlement. 
The Indians and the cattlemen were 
opposed to this movement, but the 
Boomers, aided by the railroad inter- 
ests, finally succeeded in gaining their 
purpose and the Indian lands were to 
be open to white settlement as well. 
The date set for the opening of these 
lands was April 22, 1889, and all 
around the border of the territory were 
men, on foot, on horseback, on bicycles, 
and on train, awaiting the firing of the 
pistol which would give them permis- 
sion to enter and claim either a town 
lot or one hundred and sixty acres of 
land. Many thousands entered that day 
and staked out their claims, but when 
even the first claims were made, it was 
found that there were some who had 
got in some way and made a previous 
claim, and to these was given the name 
of Sooners. So, Oklahoma gained its 
nickname of the Sooner state, and so, 
too, our rival teams took their names 
from Oklahoma history, the Boomers 
and the Sooners. 


SINCE so much of Oklahoma’s rapid 

progress, since it became a state in 
1907, has been due to the oil industry 
and Tulsa is the oil capital of the 
world, we are likely to think in terms of 
oil, and so this year our contest for 
advertising took the form of competi- 
tion in bringing in two wells. Miniature 
derricks were erected with accompany- 
ing oil tanks to take care of the pro- 
duction. Each ad brought in by the 

(Continued on Page 10) 


This picture seems to indicate that 


But, then, the “tired business man” would have 





Editorials --- That Depict The Truth 


By MRS. CHARLOTTE SWISHER, Faculty Adviser 


HE most difficult practice for a 
high-school editorialist to over- 
come is that of preaching. Per- 

haps it is because a “preachy” editorial 
seems more easily written, more easily 
understood, and more emphatic. 

At South High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, we try to level our ideas for edi- 
torials to the standards of the average 
student. We attempt to write always 
on topics which are immediate subjects 
about the entire school. In order to 
avoid preaching we find that the best 
way is to simply present a situation by 
clearly depicting various truths con- 
cerning it. 

Mrs. Charlotte Swisher is the fac- 
ulty adviser and Doris Clickenger, edi- 
tor-in-chief. 

x Ok OO 
In many large schools confusion in 
the halls during the exchange of classes 
is a problem which must be confronted. 

South High is no exception to this rule 

and the following editorial was written 

to present the truth about this situation 
to its readers. 


Collisions Common? 


HERE is nothing more destructive 

than collisions whether they be on 
side-street, mid-ocean, or, yes, fellow- 
students, even in the halls of South 
High School. 

Has your elbow ever been bumped 
by a swift flying version of a supposed 
student, resulting rather disastrously 
in a pronounced tumbling of books? 
Or have you ever suffered a bruised 
shin after having been rudely shoved 
against an open locker door? 

If you have experienced either of 
these, you, undoubtedly, were quite ir- 
ritated at the time. Perhaps you in- 
dignantly stated that certainly there 
was no excuse for such an act and that 
the average person could exchange 
classes in the allotted three minutes if 
he didn’t stop to converse with the girl- 
friend or to enquire of the boy-friend’s 
absence. 

Indeed, fellow mortal, your state- 
ment was justified and what is more, 
your statement was true. 

x * * 

Often times there is found in almost 
any school a group of students which 
does not try to adapt itself to the gen- 
eral school life set by the student body. 
It was for such students that the South 
High Optic published this editorial. 


Which Are You? 


RE you really a member of the 
South High student body or do 


you just attend school? 

Do you bear your share of labor, 
physical and mental, in each project to- 
ward which you are expected to con- 
tribute, or, fellow patrons, are you 
sometimes lax in this field of student- 
body membership? 

Do you participate in each election 
in which your vote is expected? Do 
you cast your ballot whole-heartedly 
for the one whom you think is best? 
Or, are you the kind of an individual 
who criticizes a leader whom you 
didn’t help choose? 

There are just two classes of youth- 
ful personages who enter and exit from 
South High doors each morning and 
afternoon. One group attends school 
only. The others compose an inevit- 


able group known as the South High 
student body. 
To which group do you belong? 
“« 4 


The following editorial depicts the 
true attitude of many South High stu- 
dents at a football game. It points out 
how easy it is for onlooke-s, who are 
putting forth no effort, to criticize the 
players, who are putting forth every 
possible effort for the name of their 
school. 


Back Your Team 


ARE you a monument sitting on a 
bleacher or are you a rooter? 

We're tackling big pieces of buttered 
popcorn while they’re out on the grid- 
iron tackling big pieces of humanity. 

We're calling to a friend, chatting 
away over nothing while our boys are 
calling signals, and working hard. 

Oh, that piece of popcorn got away! 
Gee, but he let that fellow get away! 
He should have played it this way. But 
who are we to comment? We are just 
the bleacher cnlookers. 

All of us have vocal cords willing to 
serve. A little cheering strengthens 
them and builds up the spirits of our 


team, too. 
*k * Ok 


This 


many 


dedicated to the 
schoolroom gum-chewers. By 


editorial is 


writing it in this disguised manner, we 
believe better results will be obtained. 


Truly a Novel Thought 
(CC HEWING-GUM addicts read this 


and take courage. In the dim dis- 
tance shines a ray of hope for you. 

If, as it has been suggested, a tax 
were to be levied on chewing gum, the 
proceeds to be used in the interests of 
education, can’t you imagine the change 
in the social status of the much frown- 
ed-upon gum? 


Teachers would not condemn such a 
rich source of revenue as fit only for 
the waste-basket. South High would 
literally boom! The new stadium, an 
annex to the building, the much needed 
stairs would soon become realities. 

But, until that admirable state of af- 
fairs has been reached, let us confine 
our chewing of Mr. Wrigley’s famous 
product to non-school hours. 

x ok xk 
Here is an editorial written to pro- 
mote appreciation on the part of the 
student body although disguised in its 
simplicity by merely explaining the 
truth about each 
work. 


teacher’s increased 


Do You Know? 


ERHAPS you, too, at sometime or 

other have heard the ever accessible 
topic of the present economic condi- 
tion discussed. Perhaps you, as indi- 
viduals, have experienced its results. 
Little did you dream, however, that 
right now you are attending a school, 
the system of which is being affected 
by this very situation. 

You, as students, do not feel it so 
keenly because your faculty members 
are, in reality, bearing the burden. 

Do you know that the average allot- 
ment set by the Columbus Board of 
Education has been but 150 pupils per 
teacher? And do you know that the’ 
many South High teachers are instruct- 
ing more than 170 each day? 

Let’s ponder on this! Come on ev- 
erybody! Let’s meet our teachers more 
than half-way by greatly improving 
our conduct and scholarship. 

* ok x 
The following editorial points out the 
truth concerning certain standards of 
good character. 


Be Square 
DON'T be a circle, circles just go 


round and round and never get 
anywhere; don’t be part of a triangle— 
two’s a couple, three’s a crowd; but be 
a square. 

Yes, just that. As long as you're 
square with yourself and square with 
the world, everyone will be square 
with you too. 

You might say—why not be a line. 
(People don’t fall for lines). Of course 
lines do go straight but they’ve been 
known to waver and curve, too. 

No such thing as cheating, envying, 
copying or any unjust play will do. If 
you are fair, you’ll have happiness and 
friends. What more do you want? 
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The Bok Singing Tower 


By MARGARET SCOTT 


“The Beacon,” Fitzsimons Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H, LOOK, there’s the Bok Singing 
Tower!” exclaimed Don. 
“Where? I don’t see it?” asked 

Dot, his twin sister. “Right over there 
on the top of Iron Mountain,” replied 
Don. The Jones family, Mother, Dad, 
and Dot and Don, the twins, were 
traveling by auto to the Bok Tower 
and the Mountain Lake Canctuary, 
which surrounds it. 


As far as the eye could see stretched 
orange groves. The Tower reared its 


head above them majestically. 
“Won’t we ever get there?” asked 
Don impatiently. 


Just as he spoke the car rounded a 
bend in the road, and the Sanctuary 
grounds were before them. 

“Just look at all the autos,” cried 
Dot. “Everyone in Florida must be 
here today.” 

It seemed as if she were right; ma- 
chines stretched on every side. 

“You must remember it is Washing- 
ton’s birthday; and these people have 
come, as we have, to hear the special 
concert,” said Mother. 

They hurried from the car toward 
the pathway. It seemed as if they had 
entered fairyland. The path of palm 
fibre was soft and yielding beneath their 
feet; on each side of them azaleas of 
every hue and variety bloomed; over- 
head in the towering palms birds sang 
melodiously. The twins were enrap- 
tured. 

“My, but I’d like to be a bird and 
live here all the time,” said’ Dot. “Just 
look at this fountain and the cute bird 
baths.” 

Every nook invited them to linger; 
but, thoughtful of the greatest sight 
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of all, they hurried on. 

The path curved and before them 
was the Easter Glade, a dell which was 
a mass of white lilies, iris and azaleas. 
Was it real, or merely a picture? 

They were startled by the chiming 
ot the bells which sounded like a giant 
voice humming,—rising, falling,—a 
sound so superb, so enthralling, it held 
them in its spell. They stood motion- 
less until the song came to an end. 

“I often wondered why they called 
it the Singing Tower and now I know,” 
said Dot. 

“Let’s hurry up to the Tower before 
Anton Brees, the carillonneur, plays 
again,” said Dad. 

“Dad, what makes it sound like a 
human voice?” asked Don. 

“Well, son, it is a collection of sev- 
enteen bells, the largest carillon yet 
made. The bells hang in rows on five 
levels, ranging in weight from twelve 
to twenty-four thousand pounds. The 
bell clappers are moved by levers con- 
nected with the clavier, which is played 
by the carillonneur in a room, below 


the bells,” explained Mr. Jones. 


The Tower base was reached and 


exclaimed over by the twins. The 
Tower has a square base and rises to a 
height of two hundred five feet, where 
it has an octagonal summit. It is 
crowned with a panel of roses and 
palms. The right buttresses are pointed 
by symbolic herons, feeding their young 
with fish. 

The Tower is of pink Etowah marble, 
the ground floor of which was used by 
Edward W. Bok, the founder, as a 
study. 

The grilles of the east and west win- 
dows of the Tower Hall show a man 
sowing a garden and a boy feeding 
cranes, peacocks, and flamingoes. Mas- 
sive eagles terminate the upper balcon- 
ies and are flanked by panels of doves, 
carrying laurel as tokens of peace. The 
frieze encircling the Tower above the 
north door depicts herons, pelicans and 
the fabled characters of the goose, 
stork and fox, the hare and tortoise. 


The brilliance of the Florida sun- 
shine and tropical plantings are harm- 
onized in the lancet windows. Highly 
colored faience depict the rise of life, 
from its underseas form, through flow- 
ers and birds, to figures of Adam and 
Eve in the central ceramics showing 
man’s dominion over all creation. 


The Great North Door depicts in 


yellow brass, as in a golden blaze, the 


six days of Creation recorded in Gen- 
esis. In front of this door a simple out- 
line of ivy marks Bok’s grave. 

The Tower is surrounded by a moat 
and is approachable only by a small 
bridge of yellow brass. The moat wid- 
ens into a square pool before the door. 

The south side of the Tower is 
graced by a sundial carved on the wall 
which indicates the latitude and longi- 
tude of Iron Mountain, and the time 
of day. The projection on the gnomon 
casts a shadow which falls on the num- 
ber which is the hour of day. 

The bells played one beautiful mel- 
ody after another, each seeming more 
delightful than the last. As all good 
things must end, so did the music. 

“Oh, but I wish they would play 
forever,” said Dot and Don in almost 
one breath. 

“Well, there is still more to see so 
let’s go on,” said Mother. 

The Tower was mirrored in a large 
lake which lay before them. 

“Why, it’s just like a great big mir- 
ror!” exclaimed Don. 

The water was unruffled save for the 
ducks of every color which left tiny 
ripples in their wake. Pink and white 
flamingoes waded near the shore, their 
long necks tied almost in knots. 


“Gee, I’ve seen pictures of those 
birds, but I never thought there were 
any real ones as beautiful as those,” 
said Dot. 

A melodious song drifted on the air. 
“What's that?” asked Don. 

“It must be the nightingales which 
Mr. Bok imported from England,” re- 
marked Dot. 

In a large wire enclosure, one of the 
feathered songsters was perched on a 
branch, pouring forth its silvery song. 

As they were walking, they were 
startled by a squeal of delight from 
Dot. 


“Just look at that view behind you,” 
(Continued on Page 13) 





Tech’s Attendance Office 


Here we are introduced to one of the 
most interesting departments at 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana: the attendance office. Little do the 
thousands of students at Tech appreciate the 
amount of work that is expended for their 
benefit in this office. 

Many little details which were not under- 
stood before are brought to the pupil’s at- 
tention and explained. Many students did 
not realize the work incurred when they are 
absent. Many more did not know that Tech 
runs a miniature employment agency for the 
benefit of her pupils; and fewer still realize 
that a department is devoted to the assistance 
of students whose financial conditions would 
not permit them to attend school. 

Warren McDermed 


Arsenal 


ir —__— 


EEPING a complete record of every 
student who enters Tech, handling 
losses, issuing part-times, and placing 
students in various forms of employ- 
ment are but a few of the many things 
that take place daily between the four 
walls of the attendance office on the 
second floor of our Main building. The 
work of this department is divided into 
three main divisions: attendance, em- 
ployment, and student aid. 


The attendance division is the larg- 
est since it includes a complete attend- 
ance record of every Tech student dur- 
ing his entire four years of high school. 
On his record is placed: special assign- 
ments, part-times, tardies, absences, and 
losses. Special assignments are issued 
whenever a teacher finds it necessary 
to request a student’s presence during 
some period when he is regularly en- 
rolled in a study hall which is not 
supervised. Two special assignment 
blanks are filled out by the requesting 
teacher and presented at the attendance 
desk by the student. Both are officially 
stamped. One is retained at the desk 
and the other is signed by the teacher 
under whose direction the student may 
be working that period and filed with 
his sponsor teacher. 


Part-times are issued whenever sufh- 
cient evidence is received from the 
home that for some good reason it is 
necessary that the student be released 
from a part of his school day. A great 
responsibility is placed upon the at- 
tendance office when it grants permis- 
sion to a student to leave the grounds, 
because, theoretically, the school is re- 
sponsible for every student during his 
school hours. For this cause a part- 
time may be refused. Part-times may 
also be granted by the nurse who has 


Eight 


By LORNA L. UDELL 


full authority to dismiss any student 
whom she feels unable to complete his 
day’s program because of illness. 

A teacher may or may not, as she 
wishes, request a tardy student to pre- 
sent a tardy slip from the attendance 


The Attendance Office 


office. This slip is granted by produc- 
ing a legitimate excuse for lateness. 
Chronic tardy cases are remedied by 
direct contact with the home. 


N the third consecutive day of a 

student’s absence, his sponsor 
teacher will file a loss card with the at- 
tendance office. The office may ask 
the home visitor to get in touch im- 
mediately with the student’s home if 
the sponsor teacher has received no 
satisfactory explanation of the absence. 
When the student re-enters school and 
presents a written note from home ex- 
cusing his absence, he is given the loss 
card which must be signed by each of 
his teachers and returned to the office. 
If the student has been absent because 
of a contagious disease to which either 
he or one of his family has been ex- 
posed, a certificate from the City Board 
of Health is necessary to re-instate him. 


Any other student whose condition 
of health the attendance office may 
have cause to doubt is examined by 
the school nurse or physician. The 
problem of irregular attendance is 
dealt with through home visitation or 
by the dean of girls or the vice-prin- 
cipal in charge of discipline. When a 
student drops out of school perma- 
nently, the attendance office makes 
certain that it is done with the knowl- 
edge and consent of his parents. 


The second division is that of stu- 
dent employment. At the close of ev- 
ery semester students who have regu- 
lar employment are given special con- 
sideration in the arrangement of their 


program for the coming semester so 
that they may continue working. In 
order to do this the student must carry 
one credit less than the normal load, 
three and one-half credits, or, for 
honor roll students, four and one-half 
credits. Two lists are kept 
in the attendance office in 
connection with employ- 
ment placement: one of 
the students desiring work, 
the other of firms or homes 
desiring helpers. These re- 
quests for helpers are filled 
from the list of students. 
Those students who have a 
high scholastic standing are 
given preference as well as 
those in whose homes there 
is economic pressure. 
Among the various job 
placements are those in de- 
partment stores, those of a 
stenographic nature, a va- 
riety of office employees, furnace fir- 
ing, and general “mother’s helper” in 
a home. Many of the students so em- 
ployed would not be able to remain in 
school if it were not for their pay 
checks. 

During one year, 116 students were 
given employment through the attend- 
ance office. Ten made the honor roll 
and not one was a complete failure. For 
eleven it was the only thing that made 
possible a high school education. The 
total earnings during the year for these 
students was $5,729.07, the largest 
amount made by one student being 
$336 at a weekly salary of $8. Five 
thousand three hundred eighty-one 
dollars and forty cents was earned by 
students regularly employed and 
$337.67 by those engaged in intermit- 
tent part-time employment. 

A third department is that which we 
might best term as students’ aid. It 
concerns students who are wholly self- 
supporting so far as actual expenses 
are concerned and some whose fami- 
lies are unable to meet fully their fi- 
nancial needs. This department lists 
some of Tech’s most outstanding stu- 
dents and many of high scholastic 
achievements. 


The Ball 


There is 
A giant snowball 
Rolling down a hill; 
It is a plaything of the Gods— 
The Moon. 
Julia Lunsford, 
Peterburgh (Va.) High School 
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True Tales of the West 


Prize Winning 

Utah’s Winning Pio- 
neer Essay, appeared in ‘“Pencilings” 
of East High School, Salt Lake City. 
Bob Richart was its editor as well as 


This essay, 


the editor of the newspaper, “East 
High Red and Black.” 


ESTWARD HO! _ The cry 
that has rocked the world 
since the dim, but ever-glam- 
orous days of Columbus. The struggle 
for a loftier plane of existence has led 
men on and on to conquer the mys- 
teries of the Golden West. Why did 
Francis Drake sail the Seven Seas? His 
quest was gold and adventure. Why 
did the oppressed peasants of Europe 
seek America’s virgin shore? Their 
search was for a chance, a real chance, 
to be one’s own master. And the 
Pilgrim’s, that staunch, deter- 
mined band of worshipful peo- 
ple—why did they strive for 
America’s promise of freedom? 
They sought God not Gold. 
In our own American history, 
many famous frontiersmen have 
left their indelible stamp on our 
annals of heroism. America has 
been blessed with more famous 
frontiersmen than John R. Mur- 
dock, but none has surpassed him 
in courage, determination, and 
nobility of purpose. It was his 
never-failing determination to 
worship God as he saw fit and to 
be his own master, coupled with 
his undying patriotism that led 
him Westward. I have used his 
own unpublished memoirs as a 
source of information for my nar- 
rative. In doing this, I wish to 
dedicate this effort to his unsul- 
lied memory. 


The March of the Mormon 
Battalion 


ON July 16, 1846, John R. Mur- 

dock enlisted in a battalion 
of 500 men recruited from a 
band of Mormon emigrants 
bound for Utah. This battalion 
was to march to San Diego to aid 
the United States in the war with 
Mexico. Under the command of 
a Colonel Allen, this force set out 
from Council Bluffs to go to Fort 
Leavenworth, via the Missouri 
River. The men had to travel 


these 200 miles without any equip- 


ment for cooking. As a result, 
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the cooking was done very crudely. 
Dough had to be mixed in the mouth 
of a flour sack, rolled on sticks and 
baked over the coals. Coffee was pre- 
pared in any available vessel, while 
meat was cut into strips, rolled on 
sticks, and roasted over the fire. On 
reaching Leavenworth, the battalion 
was outfitted with blankets, rifles, 
utensils, and other necessary articles. 
All preparations for the arduous trek 
westward were completed, and on 
August 19, 1846, the tiny band set out. 
Mr. Murdock was extremely fortunate 
in being chosen to drive a team of six 
unbroken mules, as most of the men 
had to walk. 

The first lap of the march ended at 
Santa Fe, 800 miles westward. Intense 
suffering due to severe heat and scar- 
city of water caused sickness among the 
ranks. The last 100 miles to Santa Fe 


were a nightmare to the jaded troops, 
as a forced march, day and night, was 
necessary. The intrepid band reached 
Santa Fe on October 10th after a jour- 
ney of 54 days. This was excellent 
time for the march, considering the 
numerous trials undergone. Plans and 
preparations for the 2000 mile journey 
were consummated and the company 
set out for the coast. 

The march led through a rugged 
and mountainous country, uninhabited 
by any human beings. The scarcity 
of water and the slender rations caused 
the brave troops untold suffering. All 
of the cattle and sheep, driven along 
for fresh meat, became so poor that 
they had to be killed and carried as ra- 
tions. In the words of the old pioneer, 
“And a sorry lot of stuff it was.’ These 
rations were weighed out to the men 

(Continued on next page) 
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K. Soldwedel, the artist of the accompanying cut, is but eighteen years of age and 


and _ water 
His home is New York City. 


a student at St. George’s School where he has had all his training under the direction 
of Mr. Drury, of the Graphic Arts Department. 
Europe where he produced about fifty sketches 

medium, however, is the pencil. 


This past summer Soldwedel went to 


colors. His principal 





How We Boom Advertising 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Boomers and the Sooners counted for 
just so many barrels of oil in their 
tanks. But let the “Sign Post” itself 
tell the story of the campaign as it did 
in its November issue, under the title, 
“Quick Production”: 

O those of us who have civic 

pride in the growth and develop- 
ment of Tulsa, it hardly seems fair 
that Oklahoma City should receive all 
the publicity and occupy all the head- 
lines in our daily newspapers in regard 
to recent oil development. We never 
pick up a paper that we are not con- 
fronted with glaring headlines pro- 
claiming to the world that some new 
gusher has just been brought in and is 
pouring forth its thousands of barrels 
to add to the wealth of our neighboring 
city; and however wild these wells may 
be, we want to rival that production and 
show to the world that we too can bring 
in wild, wild wells. 

So, right here, in our very midst, two 
oil companies were organized, spons- 
ored by the Sooner and Boomer teams 
of Conway-Broun, to spud in two wells 
and enter a race to see which could 
report the greatest amount of produc- 
tion in a space of two weeks. So sure 
was each team of the production that 
would result, that beside the derricks 
of the two wells were erected tanks to 
take care of the overflow when the oil 
began to gush forth, with gauges to 
register each barrel of liquid gold as 


it entered the tanks. 

It was not long until pay sand was 
reached in the Sooner well, and up the 
column on the side of the tank, the 
Sooner blue began to show production; 
and then, the red of the Boomer gauge 
began to rise and interest grew as rival- 
ry between the two increased. Each 
team was confident that at any moment 
the oil would gush over the top of its 
derrick and another Mary Sudik would 
attract the attention of the oil world. 
Every ad of ten dollars value secured 
for the Sign Post by either team put 
up the production of its well, ten bar- 
rels, and ten subscriptions to the mag- 
azine counted also as ten barrels of oil 
to be registered in the tank. 

Although fortunes have been made 
and lost, and many an anxious hour 
has been spent in awaiting the coming 
in of the wells that have made Okla- 
homa the oil center of the world, never 
were wells watched with greater interest 
than these two which were our very 
own. Finally the last day of the two 
weeks arrived, and it was necessary to 
announce the winner. After a check-up 
of every barrel due to advertising and 
subscriptions, it was found that the 
Boomers led in production and were 
to win the prize. And the prize was 
fortune enough for these young pro- 
ducers, for it meant that they were to 
have a half-holiday followed by a 


Halloween party. 


We Attend Conventions 


(Continued from Page 2) 


prove helpful and of general interest. 


1. How we finance the Columbia 
trip in our school. 

2. Efficient staff organization. 

3. How we select our publications 
staff. 

4. The workings of a general pub- 
lications’ board that handles all the 
publications in a school. 

5. How we convinced our adver- 
tisers that they are getting their 
money’s worth. 

6. What makes it a newspaper and 
not a magazine. 

7. How we secured scholastic credit 
for the work done by our publication 
group. 

8. Where to look for good feature 
stories. 

9. The fate of the general magazine 
in schools with newspapers. 

10. The after-school press club and 
how we organized it. 

ll. A subscription plan that 
worked. 
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12. The subscription plan versus 
the “per issue” sales plan. 
13. Training writers 

“make” the staff. 
14. How we got our readers to read 
our editorial page. 


before they 


15. We run a humor column and 
do not clip our jokes or adapt them 
from other papers. 


16. Increasing the number of “out- 
side” contributors of material. 


17. How many writers should have 
a “by-line”? 

18. Encouraging art contributions. 

19. We don’t buy “ready-made” 
comic strips or cartoons, because our 
publication is for, by and of our stu- 
dents. 


Some of these subjects will be form- 
ally presented on this page in later is- 
sues. In the meantime, the editor 
would like to hear from anyone who is 
willing to give the entire group the 
benefit of his or her experiences. 


TRUE TALES OF THE WEST 
(Continued from Page 9) 


and each had to carry his own share. 
The sheep had become so puny that 
two of them could be held on a pair of 
hand balances. In order to spare the 
jaded teams, they undertook to raft a 
portion of their supplies down the Gila 
River. Their rafts were lost or wrecked, 
however, and the scarcity of provisions 
was thus heightened. To offset this 
staggering loss, the soldiers were able 
to obtain some wheat, corn and beans 
from the Pimos Indians along the 
banks of the Gila. From this point on 
to the Colorado river, the battalion had 
to cross burning, parched deserts, 70 to 
90 miles in extent, and it seemed to the 
men as though they were undergoing 
all the tortures of Hell. At the Colo- 
rado River, they had to carry their 
equipment, holding it high over their 
heads, through water that came up to 
their armpits. The first California set- 
tlement was 230 miles from the Colo- 
rado, over a route with very few water 
holes. On this leg of the march, the 
hides and entrails of the pack animals 
were eaten to ward off starvation. The 
soldiers finally arrived at Warner’s, the 
first California settlement, and _ ob- 
tained fresh beef and coffee, not hav- 
ing had any flour for weeks and weeks. 
The 75 mile journey to the coast was 
uneventful, and they arrived at their 
destination on the 28th of January, 
1847. This 3000 mile journey con- 
sumed 165 days, or an average of 17.8 
miles per day. The parallel of that 
famous march is not on record. 


Carrying the U. S. Mail 
ANOTHER episode in the eventful 


life of the daring frontiersman was 
a record-breaking trip from Salt Lake 
City to Independence, Missouri, in 
1857. Mr. Murdock was the leader of 
a group of men chosen to carry the 
U. S. Mail, a contract let to the Y. X. 
Co. Besides the mail, the party car- 
ried $60,000 in money and $18,000 in 
Church drafts. In fifteen traveling 
days the men covered 1200 miles, the 
entire distance of the journey. The 
stock fed on grass, of which there was 
plenty, and suffered no lack of good 
water. The method of travel was as 
follows: “We arose at daylight, 
hitched up and traveled 20 miles, then 
stopped and had breakfast, at which 
time we would rest for an hour and a 
half while the stock fed and watered. 
Then we traveled 20 miles further and 
made another stop. Then another 20 
miles during the afternoon. We 
stopped, took supper and then made 
another drive in the night. This 
would make an average of eighty miles 
in one day. I defy anyone to tell of 
one journey that can equal it.” 
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Capital District Organizes 


HE first annual meeting of the 

Capital District Scholastic Press 
Association of New York State was held 
at the Hackett Junior High School, 
Albany, New York, October 3. Ap- 
proximately two hundred delegates, 
pupils and faculty members attended. 


A. J. Schabel, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at the general session 
Mr. John A. Naughton, principal of 
the Junior High School, gave the wel- 
coming address. Mr. L. M. Wood- 
worth, supervisor of journalism, Sche- 
nectady, announced the luncheon of 
faculty advisers and all others inter- 
ested in school journalism, to be held, 
Thursday, October 22, at Central Park 
Intermediate School, Schenectady, in 
connection with the Eastern District 
Teachers’ Convention. Following the 
general meeting, sectional meetings 
were held under the direction of stu- 
dent speakers. Walter Kline, Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Amster- 
dam, led the meeting on “Reporting 
General School News;” Margaret Kol- 
lath, Mt. Pleasant High School, led 
the discussion on “Sports Writing;” 
Muriel Wilson, also of Mt. Pleasant 
High School, Schenectady, spoke on 
“Advertising and Finance;” Joseph 
Whydra, Industrial High School, Al- 
bany, spoke on “Management and Pro- 
duction;” and Lester Gorn, Hackett 
Junior High School, Albany, led the 
meeting on “Editorial Writing.” Fac- 
ulty advisers met to accept the officers 
as named in the constitution and to 
make plans for future meetings. The 
reaction of students and faculty dele- 
gates indicated that the meetings were 
of keen interest to all. 


The Capital District Scholastic Press 
Association came into being with a 
meeting of eighteen interested faculty 
members from schools located in this 
district, last May. Mr. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, director of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association, addressed the 
group for the purpose of giving sug- 
gestions for the organization of a 
branch group. An executive committee 
composed of: A. J. Schabel, Industrial 
High School, Albany; Ruth G. Green, 
Hackett Junior High School, Albany; 
Lynn Bachmann, Vocational High 
School, Schenectady; L. M. Wood- 
worth, supervisor of journalism, Sche- 
nectady; Miriam Gorthey, Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Ams- 
terdam; and Ruth Hamilton, Emma 
Willard School, Troy, met the follow- 
ing week in Schenectady to complete 
plans for organization. A constitution 
was drawn up, officers were appointed 
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Re Sectional Groups 


If at any time a group of pub- 
lications advisers desire to organ- 
ize for the betterment of their 
own work, or if an already-organ- 
ized group seeks further enlight- 
ment on the details of their work, 
the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association stands ready to give 
all the advice and aid possible. 
Just write either Mr. Charles F. 
Troxell, 1103 Fillmore Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Mr. Joseph 
M. Murphy, 406 John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, and either 
or both, from their broad experi- 
ence, will be delighted to answer 
your queries. Mr. Troxell is the 
president of The Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Advisers’ Association 
and Mr. Murphy, of course, is the 
director of the C. S. P. A. 


to serve until the fall meeting, and it 
was agreed that the annual meeting 
should be called in Albany, October 3. 

The territory included in the term 
“Capital District” was a more or less 
an “unknown factor.” Consequently 
blueprints were produced which showed 
the territory included in the term. Al- 
bany, Rensselaer, Schenectady, Colum- 
bia, Greene, Schoharie, Montgomery, 
and Saratoga Counties are included in 
the term Capital District and members 
from Fulton, Warren, Washington, 
Dutchess and Ulster Counties may 
apply for membership. Over two hun- 
dred notices were sent to schools, sup- 
erintendents and district superintend- 
ents announcing the fall meetings. 
Fourteen commercial newspapers 
throughout the territory were also sup- 
plied with publicity material. 

The following schools sent delegates: 
Albany High School, Hackett Junior 
High School, Delmar High School, 
Coeymans High School, Mechanicville 
High School, Valatie High School, 
Milne High School of Albany, St. 
Agnes School of Albany, Rensselaer 
High School, Theodore Roosevelt Ju- 
nior High School of Amsterdam, Ams- 
terdam High School, six Schenectady 
schools, Van Corlaer Intermediate 
School, McKinley Intermediate School, 
Oneida Intermediate School, Central 
Park Intermediate School, Mt. Pleasant 
High School, Vocational High School; 
Coxsackie High School, Johnstown 
High School, Chatham ‘High School, 
Industrial High School of Albany, and 


Troy High School. 

Officers of the association for the 
year 1931-1932 are: President, A. J. 
Schabel, Industrial High School, Al- 
bany; vice-president, Lynn Bachmann, 
Vocational High School, Schenectady, 
and secretary-treasurer, Ruth G. Green, 
Hackett Junior High, Albany. 

The executive committee consists of 
A. J. Schabel, Lynn Bachmann, Ruth 
G. Green, Miriam Gorthey, Amster- 
dam; Foster Brown, Coeymans; Eliza- 
beth Buckley, Troy High School; Ruth 
Hamilton, Emma Willard School, 
Troy; Mrs. Copestake, Schenectady; 
and L. M. Woodworth, Schenectady. 

The advisory board is composed of 
L. M. Woodworth, chairman, and Cath- 
erine Boylan, Rensselaer, secretary. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in Schenectady the last 
Saturday in February. 


C. S. P. A. A. Holds Meeting 
At Philadelphia October 24 


[DEPRESSION and the various ways 

in coping with the perplexing situa- 
tions which are facing the advisers and 
staff members of school publications 
was the main topic around which the 
fall meeting of the C.S.P.A.A. cen- 
tered. From the opening key which was 
struck by Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Di- 
rector of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, discussion followed 
the trend of financial problems and in- 
come. Mr. Murphy counselled the 
fifty advisers, editors, and business 
managers in attendance to cut the size 
of their publication, if their local con- 
ditions necessitated such a move, but 
under no consideration to discontinue 
the publication of their magazine or 
newspaper. “Nothing can be gained by 
dropping that for which we have work- 
ed so long and so hard,” were the clos- 
ing words of the Director. 

The advertising survey seemed to be 
one of the best and most effective 
methods for showing the advertisers the 
imporatnce of the school publications’ 
ad in relation to sales. “Advertisers 
want concrete evidence of returns for 
money which they pay out in placing 
their products before their buyers,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Charles F. Troxell, 
President of the C. S. P. A. A. and pre- 
siding officer at the meeting. 

In coping with the situation which 
prevails in the Philadelphia schools re- 
garding differences in advertising rates 
charged by the various publications and 
in »rinting costs at the local publish- 
ing houses, it was suggested with a 
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favorable reception that the two mat- 
ters be investigated by Philadelphia ad- 
visers and that definite steps be taken 
toward a standardization of these dif- 
ferences. 

Pooling of interests in the matter of 
engraving for the several school publi- 
cations is decreasing the cost of print- 
ing at Germantown High School, Phil- 
adelphia, according to Mr. Rudruff, ad- 
viser of “The Cliveden.” 

In Scranton, Pennsylvania, members 
of the staff of “The Tech Quarterly,” 
Technical High School, under the di- 
rection of Mr. B. O. Baldwin, have in- 
troduced methods for obtaining adver- 
tising which promise a return striking 
a new mark for advertising sales on 
their publications. Mr. Baldwin has 
some interesting and enlightening in- 
formation for readers of “The School 


Press Review,” which will appear in a 
subsequent issue of that journal. 


Mr. Troxell was chosen by the ad- 
visers present to propose to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania that a regular 
conference hour be scheduled at that 
institution at which time publications’ 
advisers might meet to discuss and set- 
tle questions pertinent to the publish- 
ing of their magazines or newspapers. 


Conferences of this nature which are 
devoted in their entirety to the solu- 
tion of practical matters are of great 
value to the advisers and staffs of 
school publications. It is the hope of 
the C. S. P. A. and of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers’ Association 
that more meetings of like character 
can be arranged to help advisers in 
their present difficulties. 


Indiana Celebrates Anniversary 


By WARREN McDERMED 


Arsenal Cannon, 


Arsenal 


Technical 


High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE tenth anniversary convention of 

the Indiana High School Press As- 
sociation has come to a close, and the 
325 delegates who journeyed to Frank- 
lin have returned home, firmly con- 
vinced that the meeting was a bigger 
success than ever before. 


The opening session was held Thurs- 
day evening, October 22, with William 
Herschel, beloved poet and feature 
writer of the “Indianapolis News,” as 
the principal speaker. After relating 
many of his interesting experiences in 
the newspaper game, Mr. Heschel re- 
cited several of his numerous poems 
which are so full of “human interest.” 


Hilton U. Brown, general manager 
of the “Indianapolis News,” was the 
speaker at the convocation Friday 
morning and was noted as one of the 
highlights of the convention. Mr. 
Brown spoke of the responsibility of the 
educated person in the production of 
a newspaper. 


“Machines actually carry the news- 
paper through to completion,” he 
stated, “but a paper cannot be pub- 
lished properly without the work of 
the reporter who writes the news the 
way it should be written, and who punc- 
tuates it for the press.” 

Following the convocation address, 
the delegates attended classes in both 
high school newspaper problems and 
high school year book problems. The 
schedule of newspaper classes included 
discussions on the school handbook, 
news writing, sports writing, news 
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sources, staff organization, news con- 
tent, headlines, make--- feature writ- 
ing, editorials, copy editing, advertis- 
ing, proof reading, circulation and busi- 
ness problems. Classes were conducted 
by Ella Sengenberger, William Evans, 
Russel Alexander, J. W. French, Esther 
Myer, Donald Hoover, Myron Mc- 
Curry, J. A. Wright, Yandell Clive, 
J. L. Cummins, Elizabeth Hanes, T. E. 
Conder, and B. H. Penrod. A news- 
paper clinic was conducted by Miss 


Margaret Sullivan of Cleveland, Ohio. 


The schedule of yearbook classes in- 
cluded discussions of yearbook art, 
yearbook editing, planning the book, 
photography, typography, organization 
of staff, budgets, literary contests, 
covers and bindings, new-type annual, 
circulation, advertising, business prob- 
lems and the humor section. In charge 
of classes were Robert Stafford, I. M. 
McFadden, Lola Rugenstein, O. H. 
Worley, T. S. McConnell, Noble Rop- 
key, Aileen Taylor, Myron McCurry, 
P. A. Nelson, C. McCabe Day, R. B. 
Woolever, J. L. Cummins, A. A. Lub- 
ersky, and J. W. French. A yearbook 
clinic was conducted by Miss Joanna 


Zander, of Chicago. 


Immediately following dinner at 
noon Friday, the entire group as- 
sembled outside the gymnasium while 
the convention picture was taken, after 
which they moved to the auditorium 
for the afternoon convocation where 
they heard an address by DeWitt S. 
Morgan, principal of the Arsenal Tech- 


nical High School, on the value of the 
high school publication from the point 
of view of a high school principal. 
The banquet Friday night was a 
“howling” success. The affair was 
purely a fun session with paper hats, 
noise makers and other favors to blend 
in with the occasion. School followed 
school with yells and songs, keeping 
the gymnasium in a continual uproar. 
A false ceiling of blue and gold paper 
had been arranged by a group of col- 
lege students, adding to the gala ef- 
fect of the building. The only busi- 
ness carried out at the banquet was the 
awarding of cups to the winners of the 
1931 newspaper and yearbook contests 
conducted by the Indiana High School 


Press Association. 


Following the convention banquet, 
the delegates and advisors were enter- 
tained in the college auditorium with 
a performnace of “The Whoofenpoof” 
given by the Franklin College Chapter 
of Theta Alpha Phi. The play was an 
uproarious newspaper comedy and was 
a great success from the standpoint of 
the guests. 

The unofficial climax to the conven- 
tion was the convocation Saturday 
morning when Thurman “Dusty” Mil- 
ler, editor of the Wilmington (Ohio) 
“Daily News-Journal,” kept the group 
of high school writers in throes of mer- 
riment, while at the same time offering 
worthwhile advice. Two points on 
which he laid special emphasis were, 
“Don’t take yourself too seriously,” 
and “You can do it if you have to.” 
His continual word of advice which 
he invariably uses as a trademark for 
one of his witty remarks is “Don’t 
muff it.” 


The business session at eleven o’clock 
was the final event of the affair. The 
business of the mornino was the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. 
James Waggoner, Jr., of Franklin, 
president; Richard Smith, of Ham- 
mond, vice-president; and Sarah Jane 
Richey, of Lebanon, secretary, were 
elected. 


New officers of the Indiana Journal- 
istic Teachers and Advisors Associa- 
tion which met in afhliation with the 
I. H. S. P. A. are: President, Miss 
Esther Myer, of Lebanon; vice-presi- 
dent, John Densford, of Shelbyville; 
secretary, Miss Ethel McKittrick of 
Paoli. Mr. Ravmond Blackwell of 
Franklin College was re-elected as 
executive secretary of both organiza- 
tion. 


A state conference of Quill and 
Scroll was held Thursday afternoon 
with M. McCabe Day, of Huntington, 
state director of Quill and Scroll, pre- 
siding. Miss Joanna Zander, of Chi- 
cago, national vice-president of the or- 
ganization, spoke to the group. 
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School Cartoons for School Papers 


By BELMONT FARLEY 


Assistant Director, Publications Division, N. E. A. 
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“St. George and the Dragon” 


Drawn by Eric Bratt, Mission High School, San Francisco, California 


IGHTY cartoons were drawn by 

high school students in the sec- 

ond annual Cartoon Project 
sponsored by the Division of Publica- 
tions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. These cartoons, of which the 
accompanying drawing of “St. George 
and the Dragon,” by Eric Bratt, Mis- 
sion High School, San Francisco, is an 
illustration, show great skill in art and 
a sense of appreciation for the signifi- 
cance of education in American life. 
Other cartoons by the following stu- 
dents ranked among the best eight: 

Gus Toth, West Side High School, 
Newark, N. J. “Mightier Than the 
Sword Against Crime,” and “The Mak- 
ing of Good Citizens.” 
Harold Vick, Balboa High School, 

San Francisco. “Education Up in the 
Air.” 


Alfred Camisa, High 


Mission 
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School, San Francisco. “David and 
Goliath.” 

Stanley Nelson, Central High 
School, Minneapolis. “Big Brother.” 

William Giddens, Woodlawn High 
School, Birmingham, Ala. “Protect the 
Child.” 

William Johnson, High School of 
Commerce, San Francisco. “Insure for 
the Future.” 

Competent judges, including a na- 
tionally known newspaper cartoonist, 
helped select the more meritorious 
drawings from the large number sub- 
mitted. The best of these cartoons will 
be widely used in educational maga- 
zines, newspapers and school publica- 
tions. Some of the drawings made last 
year have already appeared in books. 
The original sketches will be sent for 
exhibit purposes to prominent schools 
and colleges. Some of them will be 


available for exhibit at the annual con- 
vention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association next spring. Cartoons 
of this year’s project were shown at 
the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Los Angeles in 
June, 1931. 


O awards are offered for these car- 
toons other than the recognition 
they receive by being printed in pub- 
lications read by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. In order to enable 
high school students everywhere to ap- 
preciate them, the Division of Publica- 
tions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation makes engravings of some of 
the best work. From these cuts, mats 
are made which may be obtained by any 
high school publication at the cost of 
manufacture and distribution. Eight 
of them may be purchased for $1.45. 
Every well-equipped print shop will 
have a casting box in which stereotypes 
may be made economically. A series 
of excellent cartoons may thus be ob- 
tained by any high school or college 
newspaper at very little expense. 
The Division of Publications an- 
nounces the third annual cartoon pro- 
ject. Students in any high school may 
submit drawings through the high 
school teacher of art or the school 
principal. Application blanks and oth- 
er information will be sent by the Di- 
vision of Publications of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE BOK SINGING TOWER 
(Continued from Page 7) 


she said. 

It was truly a sight to behold. They 
were on the Sunset Plateau, the high- 
est point in Florida. 

“T’ve counted fourteen lakes,” cried 
Don. 

The full glory of the sunset was visi- 
ble to them. 

“I never saw so many beautiful sights 
before in all my life; it justifies being 
called Taj Mahal of America,” re- 
marked Mother. 

The Jones family was loath to leave 
the fairyland, but necessity prompted 
them, and they wound their way 
through orange groves. 

“T wonder whether Mr. Bok realized, 
when he planned this magnificent spot, 
how much pleasure it would bring to 
the thousands who visit it,” mused Mr. 
Jones. “It is too bad he isn’t living 
to see.” 
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Junior High Advisers Meet : 
To Form New Organization 
The first meeting of the Junior High 
School Faculty Advisers Division of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation was held in John Jay Hall, 
Saturday, October 31. 


A talk on “Type for School Publi- 
cations” by John E. Allen, of the Mer- 
genthaler “Linotype News,” opened the 
morning session. After a question 
period, Mrs. C. Helen Lawrence of 
Elizabeth, N. J., spoke on the subject 
“School News Sources.” 


At the luncheon which followed, Mr. 
Wise discussed “The Responsibility of 
the Faculty Adviser,” since Mr. Mur- 
phy was unable to attend. 

The business meeting in the after- 
noon was largely for the organization 
of this new group. The sheet of nomi- 
nations submitted by the committee was 
accepted as it stood. The officers for 
the first year are: 

Chairman: Spencer B. Ames, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dorothy Le- 
titia Shapleigh, New Britain, Conn. 

Executive Committee: The officers 
are Sarah Christie, Trenton, N. J., Nan 
Belle Helm, Summit, N. J., Helena 
Patterson, Newark, N. J., and Louise 
Peeke, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This committee is thus represented 
by two paper advisers and two maga- 
zine sponsors. 

A committee was chosen to investi- 
gate the classification of papers and 
magazines as it stands on the contest 
entry blanks and the judges’ sheets. 
The members of this group are: 

E. Stanton Murphy, Wyncote, Pa., 
Walter Cywinski, Trenton, N. J., and 
Sarah Christie, Trenton, N. J. 

The revision of the scoring sheet is 
to be done by two groups. Those who 
will draw up the new sheet for papers 
are: 

Thomas Robinson, Trenton, N. J., 
chairman, Nan Belle Helm, Summit, 
N. J., and Elizabeth Kirsch, West 
Orange, N. J. 

The committee on 
magazines consists of: 

Louise Peeke, Yonkers, N. Y., chair- 
man, P. McGinley, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., and Leone Jackson, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

It was decided that these committees 
should submit their findings to Mr. 
Wise and Mr. Murphy for amend- 
ment and that mimeographed copies 
should be sent to advisers that they 
may know what the judges will expect. 


the sheet for 


After a session of newspaper and 
magazine clinical service, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Dorothw Letitia Shapleigh, 


Secretary. 
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— A Review 


Writing Journalistic Features-By Emanuel R. Freedman 


WRITING JOURNALISTIC FEA- 
TURES. By P.I. Reed. 373 pp. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 

This book discusses the various 
types of feature articles and presents 
representative examples from _ the 
newspapers and magazines, with analy- 
tical comment by the author. The 
technique of gathering material and 
whipping it into shape as a presentable 
article is discussed at length, and each 
type of feature article is discussed sep- 
arately, with quoted examples for illus- 
tration. And there is a short history 
of the origin of the journalistic feature. 

The book is a combination of theo- 
retical discussion and practical advice. 
Professor Reed points out that his aim 
throughout was to provide the answer 
to the question, “How would a profes- 
sional go about it?” His theoretical 
discussion is of little value, and in a 
number of instances gives the impres- 
sion of being mere “padding.” Thus, 


in a chapter on “Uses of Feature- 
Writing Technique,” the author says: 

“The person that has mastered the 
feature art will understand how to meet 
and greet people. He will know how 
to turn a conversation into interesting 
channels. . Thus, feature technique 
is capable .. . of transforming tire- 
some men and women into persons that 
are sought rather than shunned.” 

One feels that Professor Reed could 
have been somewhat more plausible. 
This reviewer, for one, does not share 
his enthusiasm. 

However, excepting a few such 
lapses, in which enthusiasm tempers 
reason, Professor Reed has written a 
valuable book for the student. It con- 
tains many practical suggestions which 
should help reduce the length of the 
inevitable trial-and-error period of 
writing. The book should help the 
writer over the many technical difficul- 
ties which beset his path. 


Sherwood Anderson Declines to Talk of Himself 


By MEADE PATRICK 


As I opened the door of a room in 
the Hotel Burton, a pleasant smile 
and a friendly voice greeted me. They 
belonged to Sherwood Anderson, not- 
ed author, who was in Danville this 
week to address the textile workers. 

He was wearing a hat and topcoat 
and as he showed me a chair, he ex- 
plained, “I have an engagement to go 
out in the country and I have only a 
few minutes before leaving.” 

As he spoke, the telephone rang. 

“Hello, what are you doing here? 
Yes, come right up.” 

As I feared, it was an old friend of 
Mr. Anderson’s. Their greeting occu- 
pied several minutes, and after the 
author had apologized for keeping me 
waiting, I managed to get his impres- 
sions of Danville. 

“IT like Danville,’ he said. “I’ve 
been interested in the trials today and 
I’ve met several judges and lawyers. 
I have an engagement for dinner with 
one of them.” 


Mr. Anderson seemed very jolly and 
good-natured. 


Trying to make the best use of my 
time I asked, “What do you think 
of—.” 

“Nobody cares about personal opin- 
ions or what anyone thinks of things,” 
he replied in answer to my question. 


Nevertheless I managed to obtain at 
least one of his viewpoints. 

“Journalism is a grand profession,” 
he stated after so long a time, “pro- 
vided, of course, one has an inclina- 
tion to write. There is a grand oppor- 
tunity in the country newspaper. It is 
the next big development in the field 
of journalism.” 

Mr. Anderson is now living in Ma- 
rion, Va. Born in Ohio, where many 
of his novels are laid, he later moved 
to Chicago. After spending twenty 
years in the Windy City, he came to 
Virginia. 

When asked why he took up his 
residence in a small town, the author 
said: “I prefer living in a small town. 
I came to Marion and bought the ‘Re- 
publican’ and ‘Democrat’? and com- 
bined them under the name of “Repub- 
lican-Democrat.” 

He takes both sides ir ~olitical ques- 
tions and writes a column for each 
party in his newspaper. 

Mr. Anderson is the author of 
“Windy McPherson,” ‘Winesburg, 
O.,” “Marching Men,” “Many Mar- 
riages,” “Poor White,” and other nov- 
els. He has also written numerous 
short stories. Today his works are con- 
sidered among the best of those pro- 
duced by American authors.—‘Chat- 
terbox,” Danville, Va. 
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We Print Six Publications 


HE print shop in the Polytechnic 
High School, Riverside, Califor- 
nia, has been in operation for sev- 

enteen years. This might be taken as 
evidence that it fills a real place in 
school and community. For the past 
ten years it has been, organized on a 
vocational basis, with two classes of 
students: a class (size varies from ten 
to twenty) organized under Smith- 
Hughes plan, with one and a half 
hours instructicn in related work, and 
three hours practical or applied work, 
each day; in addition, one (sometimes 
two) classes of prevocational students, 
working seven hours per week. Ob- 
viously there will be a great difference 
in results and ability of the two differ- 
ent classes. The prevocational class, 
to some extent, is a feeder for the vo- 
cational class. The prevocational stu- 
dents as a rule are younger in actual 
years, and in classification in school. 
The vocational students as a rule are 
slightly older in years, and school ex- 
perience, remain enrolled in print shop 
two to three years, and attain a much 
greater degree of ability than prevoca- 
tional students do. 

This shop was installed by a prin- 
cipal who, while believing in proper in- 
struction, was no doubt largely influ- 
enced by the desire to have production 
facilities right at hand. However, the 
shop has grown so far beyond what it 
was in his days, that there is no com- 
parison between what it was then and 
now. Original installation represented 
about $1,000.00; now it is about $12,- 
000 or $13,000, and we are considering 
a further increase to the amount of 
$10,000 next year. Shop will then 
offer vocational work for junior col- 
lege students, especially in the news- 
paper field, as well as continuing its 
present work. In actual fact, there will 
be two distinct departments: one a book 
and job shop, one a newspaper plant, 
with separate equipment to a great ex- 
tent, and separate instructors. 

We print two newspapers, four an- 
nuals, besides publications for junior 
college of scientific and administrative 
nature. All this is in addition to the 
usual run of job work necessary for a 
school district with daily attendance of 
about 9,000 pupils. We are organized 
and equipped to produce practically 
anything that is needed, at short no- 
tice. For example, the director of the 
summer session of junior college came 
in about 10:30 one morning with an 
extremely sketchy and incomplete bit 
of copy for a circular to give out at 


November, 1931 


By N. O. MOORE 


Mr. Moore, the author of this 
“how-we-do-it” article, is the in- 
structor in printing at the Poly- 
technic High School. In addition 
to his duties, he finds time to write 
poetry, which is artistically and 
tastefully printed in a book, en- 


titled ““Words”’. 


the National Orange Show, advertis- 
ing the summer session. Thought he 
wanted about 300 copies! This to give 
away at a show where the attendance 
will run up close to 100,000 people. We 
made several suggestions, fixed up a 
complete layout with a cut (drawn by 
a student and cast in our own shop) a 
verse of original rhyme appropriate to 
the subject, submitted proof, got O.K., 
printed 2,000 and had them ready to 
deliver by 4 p. m. Venture to say no 
commercial shop would have given 
them any better service. 


HE great demand for production of 

various kinds has brought about a 
definite policy. We make a determined 
effort not to slight regular class in- 
struction; at the same time we try to 
base the instruction definitely on the 
work that the shop is asked to produce. 
Result is that there are scarcely any 
jobs done merely as practice jobs, but 
everything is of a commercial nature; 
that is, it has a commercial value for 
use in the school system. No work is 
done for any one outside of the school 
system. 


In the early days of the shop, the 
newspaper work and annual could be 
handled entirely in school hours, with 
occasional necessity for a little over- 
time work that neither instructor or 
pupils objected to. Little by little de- 
mands increased and copy came in 
later, until a point was reached where 
it was simply impossible to produce the 
work in reasonable school hours. Re- 
sult was that one year the instructor 
simply refused to print the school an- 
nual, because the staff had not brought 
in their matter in time to allow the 
shop to do it properly. Matter came 
to a showdown between staff, instruc- 
tor, with the principal as arbitrator. 
The decision was that the staff was 
entirely at fault and they had to go 
downtown for printing at heavy ex- 
pense. Following that there was a defi- 
nite proposition sanctioned by the 
principal, that in case of necessity, the 
ship work overtime on student body 
work, they paying the bills for such 


work, 

Students frequently work after 
school hours on jobs in which they are 
especially interested, without pay or 
giving time off from subsequent school 
hours. But when publication work is 
handled regularly that is far beyond 
the capacity of the shop to do in school 
hours, with student work, then it be- 
comes a necessity to do a considerable 
share of such work out of school 
hours; and inasmuch as the student 
body would have to hire such work 
done, if done outside the school shop, 
it is perfectly proper for them to pay 
for such work in the school shop. This 
they do here, on both newspaper and 
annuals. 

Many a student has received material 
help in this way, enabling him to con- 
tinue school work when otherwise he 
might have been obliged to drop out to 
work. Furthermore, it gives a student 
a different type of experience than that 
received in regular class work. In 
classes, he instinctively assumes the 
typical high school student attitude, 
knowing that no matter how indifferent 
he may be to teacher promptings, in- 
structions, etc., he can not be “fired” as 
a hired hand can be. But the moment 
he accepts work on a pay basis, he finds 
himself in a different position, one 
where he may lose money if he does 
not comply with suggestions, instruc- 
tions, etc. I have noticed the differ- 
ence frequently in the attitude of a stu- 
dent, in this way. He begins to acquire 
the habits and feelings of a real ap- 
prentice in the trade. 


At the same time that students may 
be working for pay on student body 
work, after school hours, I have often 
known other students to work volun- 
tarily because of some special interest 
in the particular job under way. 


Ten years ago I got a freshman stu- 
dent that made a rather poor impres- 


sion on me at first. I thought he was 
below average mentally. I very soon 
discovered my mistake. He was very 
quiet and talked little, but he learned 
readily, and I never had to tell him a 
thing twice. In his second year I be- 
gan to hire him regularly after school 
hours, principally as a monotype key- 
board operator. He worked all the 
time possible out of school hours until 
he was graduated. He was graduated 
among the five honor students of the 
school in general academic work, as 
well as in printing. On the last day of 
school he came and thanked me for 
having made it possible for him to stay 
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in school, by hiring him. I arranged 
a co-operative basis between student 
body and Board of Education, by 
which each pays half his wages, and 
continued to hire him full time, and 
he has now been in this shop as a stu- 
dent four years, and an employee since 


graduation, six years. He is a thor- 
oughly competent worker, and has pa- 
tience and good temper under the most 
trying conditions. He will become a 
teacher eventually. I mention this as 
an example of what hiring students for 
overtime work may easily produce. 


Outline For Editorial Group 


By RUTH GARDNER GREEN 
Adviser, “The Pioneer,” Albany, New York 


Given: a modern junior high school 
(grades 7, 8, 9) in a city of approxi- 
mately 1202,000; student population 
within the school 1200; school day from 
8:30-3:30 o'clock; class in journalism 
open only to ninth grade pupils as an 
elective; class meeting once a week. 

Problem: to produce a school news- 
paper-monthly; paper to be commer- 
cially set, school shop run; size 11-14; 
4 to 6 pages in length; all editorial 
work to be done by the journalism 
class; staff positions to be filled: Editor- 
in-chief, assistant editor, news editor, 
sports editor, club editor, exchange edi- 
tor, business manager, assistant business 
manager, reporters. 

Procedure: Membership in the class 
presupposes a fairly intelligent ability 
to use the English language, the ability 
to tell a story vividly and concisely, a 
“nose for news,” and a desire to serve 
on the school paper. 

One must keep in mind the fact that 
in addition to doing elementary jour- 
nalistic work the “editorial group” must 
produce the paper. A tentative outline 
of class program might be as follows: 
(In addition to other work the second 
meeting of each month would include 
setting up of the dummy for the school 
print shop): 
ist week: Study of commercial dailies. 
Purpose—to determine proportion 
of content by departments. 
week: Continue work of previous 
week. 
3rd week: Nomination and election of 

staff. 
4th week: Preparation of copy for the 
printer—adoption of a style sheet. 
week: Problems of layout. 
week: Continuation of topic of 
previous week. 
week: The interview. 
8th week: The interview. 
9th week: What is news? 
10th week: The duties of a reporter. 
llth week: Leads. 
12th week: Leads. 
13th week: Leads. 
14th week: Leads. 
15th week: News stories, local items. 
16th week: news stories, athletics. 
17th week: News stories, school events. 
18th week: Feature stories, material 
for feature stories. 


2nd 


Sth 
6th 


7th 
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19th week: Feature stories. 
20th week: Feature stories. 
Second Term 
Ist week: Exchanges. 
2nd week: Criticism of the school pa- 
per based upon the papers of other 
schools. 
week: Begin study of history of 
journalism. 
week: History of journalism. 
week: Current events. 
week: Problems of engraving. 
week: Cartooning. 
8th week: Editorials. 
9th week: Editorials. 
10th week: Heads. 
llth week: Heads. 
12th week. Heads. 
13th week: History of some of the 
leading commercial dailies. 
14th week: Advertising. 
15th week: Advertising. 
16th week: Advertising. 
17th week: Continue discussions of 
commercial dailies—graphics. 
18th week: Opportunities in journalism. 
19th week: Opportunities in journalism. 
20th week: Opportunities in journalism. 
Problems: The school paper may be 
financed by school dues or by advertis- 
ing; dependent upon the policy of the 
school. In view of the latter method 
the business staff will have a different 
type of work from that required if the 
former method is used. If the paper is 
school shop run, a longer period of 
time is required for production than if 
the paper is commercially run—two 
and one-half weeks is the minimum of 
time between the preparation of copy 
and the date of issue of the paper. 
Student interest is maintained if con- 
tributions are encouraged from the en- 
tire student body, from departments 
within the school and from the indivi- 
dual home rooms. 


3rd 


4th 
Sth 
6th 
7th 


MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 1) 

In the foreword of “Bluets,” we 
learn “The belief that natives of a 
community are not vitally appreciative 
of their surroundings awoke in a group 
of students the desire to publish an 
issue of “Bluets” featuring western 
North Carolina. With interest re- 
awakened, individuals or groups of 


students visited again places and people 
of interest, afterwards reproducing 
their impressions. That many equally 
interesting people and places have been 
omitted is explained by the fact that 
interest was led by “fancy rather than 
by assignment.” Ruth Penland and 
Ed Peschau were the editors and Miss 
Virginia Bryan, adviser. 

An editorial in “Pencilings” states, 
“It is altogether fitting and proper that 
East High School should recognize this 
vitally important educational pursuit of 
culture with the publication of a maga- 
zine with a perpetual preservation of 
the literary talent shown during the 
past year.” Bob Richart, the editor, 
dedicates “Pencilings” to “Those who 
have brought honor to East High 
School through their literary efforts 
and accomplishments.” 

“Bud O’ Blue” is not a newcomer, 
but is becoming an established feature 
at Stockton and in California as well. 
In fact at the Stanford convention last 
year it was rated among the five best 
literary publications in California. Its 
appearance has been greatly improved 
by the embellishment of several crea- 
tive and artistic linoleum block prints. 
Miss Ovena Larson is the adviser and 
the make-up was arranged by Ralphyne 
Brady and Eleanor Mittenmaier. It 
was printed in the high school print 
shop. 

These ventures are creditable 
achievements in the right direction. 


NEWSPAPERS 
(Continued from page 1) 


director of the broadcasting this year. 
2 + % 


The Blair Press Club of Blair Acad- 
emy, Blairstown, New Jersey, was 
again organized the last week in Sep- 
tember. Its purpose is to supply rep- 
resentative newspapers throughout the 
country with news of Blair and her ac- 
tivities of special interest. 


PRINTING? 


HAVE A PRESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


Publish a paper or put your- 
self thru college doing 
spare time printing. 
Many important men 
rot their start or 

educa- 

Kelsey 


earned their 
tion with a 
Press. 
Big demand 
for stationery 
and cards with 
Raised Print- 
ing like En- 
graving. You 
can do this 
with any of 
our presses. 
Easy  instruc- 
tions with ev- 
ery outfit. 
Junior $5.90, Job Presses $11 and up. Send for 
frec catalog of outfits and all details. 
The Kelsey Co., T-69, 


Meriden, Conn. 
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COLONIAL LINE STEAMER 


Direct to 


BROWN GAME 


NOVEMBER 14th 
ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


The splendid steamers of this Line sail from Pier 11, N. R., foot of Liberty Street, at 6:00 P. M. 
Returning sail from Providence at 7:00 P. M. 


OUTSIDE STATEROOMS 


Accommodating two persons—$1.00—$1.50—$2.00 
$ e 50 (Fare includes Free Berth in Men’s or Women’s Cabin) 
For Further Information Write or Telephone 


John W. Brady, Asst. G. P. A. 


ROUND TRIP COLONIAL STEAMSHIP LINES 


PARTY FARE Pier 11, North River, Foot of Liberty St. 
BArclay 7-1800 


Are You Planning 


A Beginners’ Course in Journalistic 
Writing for This Year? 


A pamphlet, a reprint from THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, by Helen Blaisdell, adviser to “The 
Southerner”, South High School, Minneapolis, Minn., containing an explanatory introduction, outlining three 
six-week periods of instruction and containing a working bibliography is available for distribution. A work- 
ing outline for the teacher; a handbook for the student. 


Copies are ten cents each and may be obtained from 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 








